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Colleges 
and universities 
are also centers 
of creativity 
that enrich 
our world in 
multitudinous ways 


In "Making a Place forthe N ew A merican 
Scholar," Gene Riceoutlinesa lofty goal for all 
of us who would call ourselves academics: that 
of becoming a "complete scholar." T his is "a 
career objective that unfolds over a lifetime of 
scholarly work." He goes on to describe a com- 
plete scholar: "Faculty moving toward becom- 
ing complete scholars would have a sense of the 
whole, with a widevariety of choices and op- 
tions across the I ife span of a career, and the 
capability of responding to shifting institutional 
and societal needs." 
Stated succinctly, a 
complete scholar cultivates "a multidimen- 
sional sense of the professional self.” 

Becoming a complete scholar is a worthwhile 
pursuit— even if it i s one that few of us may 
fully realize. I have a senior colleague who is 
as near the embodiment of thisideal asl can 
imagine. H is thirty- five year career has been 
rich and varied: an award-winningteacher, an 
effective dean, and a well -respected historian. 
He has managed to constantly reinvent him- 
self and adapt to changes in theory and 
methodology, in pedagogy and student expec- 
tations, in institutional mission and resource 
availability— all with graceand wit and mod- 
esty. But what most strikes me about my col- 
league is in fact his "multidimensional sense 
of [a] professional self." H is professional iden- 
tity iscomplex: H e sees himself as an historian 
and a teacher with a place both in the profes- 
sional community of Susquehanna U niversity 
and in that of higher education as a whole. 

I suspect that most campuses could come 
up with a candidate for the complete scholar 
title. But can any of our campuses take credit 
for these outstanding individuals? One hopes 
that there have been particular institutional 
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spaces, opportunities, and supports afforded 
these col leagues to successfully construct a 
complex professional identity. However, many 
of us might be afraid that they have become 
complete scholars in spite of, rather than be- 
cause of, their institutions. 

Generational shift 

M y interest in thisnaturevs. nurture question— 
the impact of "environment" in creating the 
complete scholar- has immediate applicabil- 
ity. My institution, like many others, is moving 
through a great generational shift. I have 
manyjuniorcolleagu es— recen t arri v al s, fresh I y 
scrubbed, with newly minted Ph.D.s. They are 
so young and excited, so full of energy and po- 
tential. M y hopeforthem isthat they all will 
grow up to be complete scholars— like our 
senior colleague. A nd I want our institution 
to do everything we can in the coming years 
to increase the likelihood that they too might 
cultivate "a multidimensional senseofthe 
professional self.” 

When I place my senior col league on oneside 
and my junior colleagueson theother andtry 
to construct a bridge between them, I am 
overwhelmed by their differences. The former 
is the quintessential professorial stereotype- 
white, Protestant male, whose wife has always 
put his career first; the latter are the new fac- 
ulty, many female or from traditionally under- 
represented groups, all having partners with 
their own professional agendas. They are already 
the lucky few survivors of a cutthroat job mar- 
ket where many equally talented grad-school 
mates are subsi sti n g as adj un cts. Tech n ol ogy 
has shaped the way they do their work— both 
teaching and research— and will continue to 
in ways that are unforeseeable at present. 

M oreover, they are beginning their careers at 
a time when expectations of higher education 
are growi ng— to educate more students, better, 
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with fewer resources- and societal support for 
this enterprise has declined. 

Despite these differences, however, I am 
confident that the next generation of complete 
scholars will share much with the current gen- 
eration. A multidimensional sense of a profes- 
sional self will be even more necessary for this 
new generation if they are to develop the flex- 
ibility needed to adapt to the rapidly changing 
environment of higher education. Like our se- 
nior colleague, they will need a professional 
identity that is rooted in and committed to a 
discipline, to students, to a local institution, 
and to higher education as a whole. Further- 
more, they will need to be able to hold these 
commitmentsin tension so as to reinvent 
themselves and to shift their balances over 
the span of a career. 

M y goal here i s to outl i ne some i deas about 
what our institutions can do to create spaces 
where these young professionals can nurture 
these commitments. In each ofthefourareas- 
discipline, teaching, local institution, and 
larger higher education landscape- faculty and 
admi n i strati ve col I eagues can systemati cal I y 
engage new faculty and invite them into the 
academic profession in ways that will increase 
the likelihood of creating complete scholars. 

Cultivating a stake in a discipline 
M ost new faculty come to their first job with a 
strong stake in a particular discipline. In fact, 
someti mes the bi ggest adj ustmen t i n thei r fi rst 
year on thejob hasto do with adaptingthis 
commitment to make room for the variety of 
tasks that professors undertake— including 
teaching and service. Our institutions recognize 
and foster disciplinary commitments, especially 
in their reward systems. Publish or perish con- 
tinuesto be the mantra of our profession. In- 
deed, from community collegesto research 
universities, there isa direct correlation between 
one's publication record and one's paycheck. 

A s we have ratcheted up our expectations in 
thisarea, many institutions have made further 
investments in faculty research, providing 
funding for start-up costs, research grants, 
travel support, sabbaticals, and pre-tenure 
leaves. A nd the clamor to lighten teaching 
loads is heard throughout the land. Since in- 
stitutional rewards and institutional reputa- 
tion seem to follow research productivity, 
such supports seem both fair and prudent. At 
thesametime, however, there arevoices that 


question how well somecommitmentsto re- 
search align with institutional mission. 

I am not suggesting that institutions lessen 
their support for faculty research. H igher edu- 
cation as a whole has a strong commitment 
and obligation to put the best minds of our so- 
ciety to work on the creation of new knowl- 
edge and its application to solve any number 
of societal ills. Colleges and universities are 
also centersof creativity that enrich our world 
in multitudinous ways. However, the re- 
sources that are committed to scholarly activ- 
ity in any given institution should go to sup- 
port th ose proj ects th at h ave a stron g 
connection to the institution's mission. For 
example, Susquehanna's undergraduate focus 
hasled many of our scientists to reconceive 
their research agendas to incorporate under- 
graduates. For many this has meant a rethink- 
ing of methodology and a scaling back of their 
ti mel i n es to accommodate the I earn i ng curves 
of their student researchers. In some cases this 
has even meant changingfocusto work on 
more accessible projects. Such accommoda- 
tionsare not confined to thesciences. In most 
departments undergraduate research has be- 
come an important endeavor. But at tenure 
time questions remain as to just how much 
collaborative research with students should 
"count." If, however, such disciplinary work is 
mission driven, it should be recognized and 
rewarded as scholarship rather than simply 
layered on top of other obligations. 

M ost institutions also force new faculty to 
think more broadly about their disciplines than 
the specializations of graduate school . T his 
happens from the start, as new faculty must 
stretch to create introductory courses. In my 
experience as a historian, thishas meant being 
conversant in several civilizationsacross multi- 
ple centuries as opposed to the one village 
during a single decade that isthe stuff of dis- 
sertations. Such stretching can be intimidating. 
Yet, this imperative to broaden one's discipli- 
nary perspective and even to venture into the 
borderl ands of i n terdi sci pi i nary col I aborati on 
isessential to our institutional missions. 

Other stretches come when new faculty are 
asked to put their disciplinary expertise in the 
serviceof the local community. M unicipal 
projects, social service agencies, and schoolsare 
often looking for academic partners, and mak- 
ingtheseconnectionscan bean important 
part of our institutional missions. H owever, 
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the popular wisdom isto "pro- 
tect" younger faculty from such 
endeavors- keep them focused 
on traditional research and 
not let them branch out until 
after the tenure decision. Yet 
the truth isthat if new faculty 
are not finding ways to make their research 
accessible to students, serving the local com- 
munity, and building some interdisciplinary 
connections before tenure, they will rarely 
do it after. 

The challenge isto find the right balance for 
new faculty and also to make sure reward systems 
in the area of scholarship are broad enough to 
include the work most connected to institu- 
tional mission. Bydoingthis, we can givenew 
faculty a supportive and flexible space in which 
to cultivate the first dimension of academic pro- 
fessionalism— connection to discipline. 

Cultivating a stake in students 
In recent years, increased attention has been 
paid to the fact that graduate schools do not 
prepare their students to be teachers. AAC&U 's 
Preparing Future Faculty program and the 
Reinventingthe Ph.D. projects have done a 
wonderful jobofexplicatingand beginningto 
remediate this problem. Indeed, I increasingly 
find that when reviewing candidates in job 
searches, many will have included a teaching 
portfol i o an d sampl e syl I abi . N everth el ess, 
new faculty often have a great need for good 
mentoring around teaching in their first few 
years. 

N ew faculty need to work through a variety 
of pedagogical approaches and find a range of 
formats and optionsthat match their disciplines 
and their students. In addition, they need a 
safe place for sharing syllabi, strategies, prob- 
lems, triumphs, and failures. One approach 
that Susquehanna has found useful isthe for- 
mation of teaching cells— informal groupings 
offourto sixfaculty from arange of disciplines 
and ranks that come together to discuss peda- 
gogy on a regular basis. T he program has been 
voluntary and the focus on formative rather 
than summative assessments. M ore recently, 
we have taken thisformat and applied it di- 
rectly to new faculty orientation with the cre- 
ation of mentoring circles that meet through- 
out a new faculty member's first year. Each 
new faculty member is part of a group of four, 
along with two second-year faculty and a 


tenured faculty member. Thus, 
in the second year, faculty 
members continue to be men- 
tored by senior faculty even 
whilethey are also becoming 
mentorsto a new cohort. 

W hile this mentoring circle is 
aimed at orienting new faculty to the institu- 
tion asa whole, conversations about teaching 
area key part of the project. 

Knowing our students means constantly 
evaluating and reevaluating not only peda- 
gogy but also curriculum. New faculty often 
are given a strong voice in the shaping of dis- 
ciplinary curricula— they are rightly perceived 
to be those most in touch with new trends 
and methodologies. But they also need to be 
invited into conversation about general edu- 
cation. New faculty are often asked to teach a 
course that is part of a core curriculum with- 
out ever knowing such a larger context exists, 
much less how their particular course fits into 
the whole. N ew faculty (and sometimes older 
ones as well) need to be challenged to think 
not only about their bit of turf in general edu- 
cation, but also about what it meansto be lib- 
eral I y ed ucated an d to take respo n si bi I i ty an d 
ownership of the whole program. 

N ew faculty need to understand as well the 
particular students they are teaching. Of 
course, we all want to work with the best and 
the brightest students; after all, these are often 
the easiest people to teach, mainly by just get- 
ting out of their way. But the greater chal- 
lenge isto meet all students where they are 
and create a learning environment where they 
might be both challenged and successful. This 
involves understanding who our students are, 
their backgrounds, their I earning styles, their 
work habits, and their "other” life outside the 
classroom, factors that may enhance or im- 
pede their learning. 

Recently, our student life staff did a fall 
workshop usingCIRPsdata to present a profile 
of Susquehanna students as compared to the 
national picture. A n interactive session, it 
challenged faculty with a seriesof multiple 
choicequestionsto seejust how well they 
knew their students. The results were not 
pretty! This experience illustrates how impor- 
tant it isto recognize that faculty are not the 
only academic professionals who work to cre- 
ate a learning environment for students. New 
faculty need encouragement to collaborate 
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with and to learn from the expertise of col- 
leagues in student life, admissions, career ser- 
vices, the library, and athletics. Space needs 
to be created for faculty and students to inter- 
act outside as well as in the classroom. Both e- 
mail and the proliferation of coffee bars on 
our campuses have done much to facilitate 
such interaction. 

Institutions need to set up mission-consistent 
expectations for new-faculty engagement with 
students. Once again, faculty doors closed to 
students before tenure will rarely open after. 
But in thissecond dimension of professional 
identity, new faculty also need to be men- 
tored- by both faculty and staff coll eagues — 
and given access to relevant information 
about the specific students they will serve. 

Cultivating a stake in 
one's local institution 
When I think about the stake faculty have in 
a local institution, tenure comes immediately 
to mind. Indeed, the willingness of an institu- 
tion to make a lifetime guarantee of employ- 
ment to a faculty member would seem to give 
that person a very large stake in thefortunes 
of the institution. It also confers an obligation 
to understand and work toward strengthening 
that institution. 0 ne of the damaging conse- 
quences from increasing dependence on part- 
time and adjunct faculty isth at an institution 
will have fewer and fewer individuals to do 
the important work of institution building — 
from student recruitment and curriculum de- 
sign, and student advising and institutional 
governance, to staying connected to alumni. 


Of course, "service work" is often perceived 
to be the bane of faculty existence: something 
to be avoided if possible, and if not, mini- 
mized to the bare essentials. 

I n A New A cademic C ompact, the A ssociated 
N ew A merican Colleges' faculty work project 
argues for developing a different model of ser- 
vice work: the notion of institutional citizen- 
ship. There we sketched outa model of those 
areas from where faculty voices should be 
dominant to those areas where faculty should 
be part of the conversation. In all cases, how- 
ever, it is important that the service work that 
faculty are asked to do be consequential, that 
it make a difference, and that it be recognized 
and rewarded. 

Once again, the popular wisdom isto protect 
u n ten u red fac u I ty f ro m serv iceworkforaslong 
as possible, and then to have them serve on the 
most inconsequential committee that takes up 
the least amount of time. I would argue that 
this leads to tenuring a cohort of faculty who 
arenot well versed in theobligationsof insti- 
tutional citizenship and who often spend 
their careers ducking rather than pitching 
in— creati ng the apathetic faculty that so many 
administratorscomplain about. A sa senior 
colleague said to me, right before he nomi- 
nated me in my second year for the campus- 
wide curriculum committee, "If you're going to 
be on a faculty committee, you might as well 
be on one that does something!" 

Susquehanna recently engaged in a self-study 
for our M iddle States reaccreditation review. 
Asweset about recruiting task force and sub- 
committee members, we purposefully made 
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sure that junior faculty were 
involved at every level. We 
made this a widely collabora- 
tive process that fed directly 
into our next strategic plan. 

This was an opportunity for 
an enti re cohort of new fac- 
ulty to be involved in consequential work that 
had them digging into all areasof the univer- 
sity and making substantive recommendations 
for our future. W e are about to come out the 
other side, not just exhausted, but having cre- 
ated an institutional culture where collabora- 
tion on consequential university work is ex- 
pected. A nd our newer faculty have had a 
crash course in how Susquehanna operates- 
something others have taken years to uncover 
and understand. 

Not all new faculty are lucky enough to ar- 
rive in the midst of accreditation work! How- 
ever, the earlier in one's career a faculty mem- 
ber is invited to work on university projects of 
consequence, themorelikely that person will 
be to become a good institutional citizen. In 
cultivating this dimension of professional 
identity, there isno substitute for simply get- 
ting involved. However, I would add the caveat 
that such experiences will end up being for- 
mative: If the experience is frustrating and 
produces nothing of consequence or if the 
recommendations made languish on the desks 
of administrators forever, the end result will 
be to create cyn i ci sm an d apathy i n a n ew 
generation of the faculty. 

Cultivating a stake in higher education 
The last piece of professional identity involves 
thewaysin which institutionsconnect their 
faculty to the larger context of higher educa- 
tion. The best place to gain this context is by 
attending regional and national meetings and 
workshops sponsored by the many higher edu- 
cation organizations. U nless invited to do so 
by their institutions, faculty rarely move out- 
side their disciplinary organizations. But much 
isgained when afaculty member ispersuaded 
by an administrator to consider such a venture. 
Faculty come to understand how their institu- 
tions are like and unlike others— even within 
the same educational niche. T his may mean 
going home with new ideas for solving old 
problems or with a new appreciation for their 
own institution's strengths. It allows faculty to 
place what had been perceived as unique or 


idiosyncratic challenges into 
larger trends with larger possi- 
ble solutions. A nd when fac- 
ulty are part of a team, the 
gains are even greater as the 
group isafforded time and 
space away from campus to 
work together— and often drink and eat to- 
geth er, c reati n g stro n ger bo n ds th at t ran si ate 
into greater collaborations upon return. 

W h i le our day-to-day focus is on our own 
research, students, and institutions, we need 
collectively to become a part of dialogues 
about higher education in our society, about 
its place and value in our culture, and its 
obligations to think together about the larger 
issues of access, funding, K -12 collaborations, 
student learning, and so on. TheG reater Ex- 
pectations project, for example, represents one 
of those collective dialogues that illustrate the 
stake we all have in articulating what we do 
and why it isimportant to our society. This 
final dimension of professional identity con- 
nects new faculty to the larger obligations of 
citizenship and vocation. 

Space for balancing 
and reinventing oneself 
The greatest challenge in constructing a mul- 
tidimensional sense of the professional selfis 
figuring out how to i ntegrate these various di- 
men sionsinto a wholeand not to be torn 
apart by them. The complete scholar learnsto 
balance these commitments and to move 
among them over the course of a career in 
ways that are appropriate to individual talents 
and inclinationsand to institutional circum- 
stances and needs. It isalso clear that wecan- 
not expect new faculty to be complete schol- 
ars when they walk in thedoor. But wecan 
think carefully about how to give them the 
opportunities early in their careers to culti- 
vate a full professional identity— with a stake 
in a discipline, in students, in our local insti- 
tutions, and in higher education asa whole— 
so that some thirty- five years later they too 
will be celebrated as complete scholars. □ 

T o respond to this article, e-mail I i beral ed@aacu.org 
with the author’s name on the subject line. 
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